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Introduction 


I. Text and Author 

Advaita-makaranda is an obscure text written most likely bet¬ 
ween the 11th and 15th centuries by Lakfirudhara. He has writ¬ 
ten one other text, Bhagavannamakaumudj as well as a ftka to the 
Srimad Bhagavatam called Amrtatarangini. 

His exact dates cannot be fixed. Brahmananda Bharati refers to 
Advaita-makaranda in his commentary to Vakyasudha. 

Bharati is also the author of Purusarthaprabodha to which Appaya 
Diksita refers in Sivatattvaviveka. Since Appaya Diksita's dates are 
established as 1554 to 1626 A.D., we can assume that Laksmidhara 
wrote prior to this time. 

Bodhendra SarasvatJ in the second half of the 18th century states 
that Laksmidhara was writing during the reign of King Bhojaraja in 
South India in the 11th century. This is not a confirmed fact but it 
gives a possible earliest date to which he can be placed. 

If Laksmidhara lived at the end of the 14th century, then he could 
have been a disciple of Sn Vidyaranya, the author of Pancadasi. 
Although Laksmidhara makes no reference to this fact, nor to his 
own teacher, such a hypothesis is possible. If this is so, then Laksmi¬ 
dhara would have lived in South India in the 14th century in, what is 
today, Andhra Prad^sa. 


II. Translation , 

Vedanta, literally the end portion of the Vedas, is viewed by the 
traditionalists as a pramana (a means of knowledge) for gaining 
knowledge of the Self, and its relationship with the world and God. 
They argue extensively about the limitations and inappropnateness 
of the known means of knowledge i.e. perception, inference, etc. 
for determining the Self. Their contention is that these means of 
knowledge are dependent upon a self-evident Being for their opera¬ 
tions (pravrttis ). If ignorance about the Self exists, its removal is not 
subject to a knowledge gained by perception, etc. 

Such knowledge can only be of things falling within the scope of 
one's objectification and analysis. The Self, being the Subject, 
doesn't fall within the range of perception-based inference. Their 


* Advaita Vedanta categorizes the available means of knowledge into six divtsions: 
1) pratyaksa (perception) 2) anurnna (inference) 3) arthipatti (presumption)4) 
upamana (correlative knowledge) 5) anupalabdht (knowledge of absence) 6) sabda 
(verbal testimony). 
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contention is that sabda is the pramdna for removal of ignorance 
centred on the Self. The traditionalists state that the Self is self- 
evident and requires no means of knowledge to prove its existence, 
yet to know its nature as free from duality sabda is the means. 

Words, being relative by nature, cannot adequately reveal an 
absolute. Yet in order to gain knowledge beyond one's immediate 
sense perception, words are essential. If handled properly, they can 
point to a non-relative truth. One word is taken and all the various 
connotations of that word are explored and dismissed until the 
word is stripped bare of relative conditioned definitions. When all 
the conditioned meanings of the word have been removed, then 
that word reveals the Absolute. 


Take for example, the word "eternal". It is an abused word. What 
is exactly meant by "eternal"? Do we mean that which is everlasting 
as opposed to that which is temporal or finite? The earth is eternal in 
contrast to man who is limited by a life span, but both the earth and 
man fall within the context, of time and, thus, are limited by the 
time/space framework. This is to say that we are searching for a 
a definition of eternal other than perennial eternity which is relative. 
The earth is perennial in relation to man. But neither is eternal. To fit 
the definition of eternal we must discover a meaning which is 
time. Anything within the creation by its very nature is going to be 
bound by time because it is subject to change. Anything that chan¬ 
ges cannot be eternal. Therefore, there is no object which we can call 
eternal. An experience also, whether based on sense perception or 
transcendental meditations, is bound by the hands of time/ fini e *n 
nature and subject to loss, for the experience is there at one momen 
and gone the next. 

Therefore, eternal can neither apply to this creation nor to an 
experience, both things being bound by time. Then is "etern ^ a 
concept totally imagined by man? Man in his limited state P r ° ,e _. a 
notion of "eternal". This notion serves as a refuge from the ciespar- 
ring limitations he encounters. He makes an eternal ^ ex ° 

compensate for this temporal life. If this be so, if it be n»fn ® 

nature to be ever bound and limited and all his notions of * g 

«e mere fabrications of his mind, then would he sincerely® 
to aeate and believe in these fabrications? If his true n * 
does he struggle so to discover something 
Strug ^ es to S et awa y from its inherent n a • 
the “ aIways to S et h® 4 * a natural state of being- A .. 

the beach m panic, struggles to get back to the ocean whe* * 
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move and live naturally. If it is natural for one to be limited, if it is 
one's original state, would one struggle so to discover something 
"eternal", something free from limitation of time? If time-bound 
limitation were natural, then one would feel at home with this 
limitation. Since one struggles so desperately to be free of limita¬ 
tions, limitations then, cannot be natural. 

Therefore, a timelessness, free of human fabrications must exist. 
If it did not, one would not seek it. But then if it is a "state of being", 
then it is an experience, as we have seen is not applicable to eternal. 
Then what is "eternal"? If it is not within creation then is it outside 
creation? If it is outside creation, then creation limits it; it cannot be 
"eternal" or infinite because it is limited by the existence of creation, 
thus making it finite. Therefore, the eternal must be inherent within 
the creation, yet free of the creation, and, therefore, free of change. 

Through such analysis the vague notion of a word based upon 
subjective opinion is dismissed and the possibility of a timeless 
existence is revealed. The removal of invalid definitions of words is 
the method of teaching in Vedanta. In that process a valid meaning 
of the word is implied. 

This process of negation and then assertion is the methodology of 
Vedantic teaching. The attempt in this translation is to recreate in 
English, the terse and logical impact of the Sansknt verse. For this 
reason I have chosen the simplest definitions of each word. Imagery 
and poetic ambiguity are not desired here. Traditional Sansknt 
poetry (kauya) employing imagery and ambiguity creates subjective 
emotional responses within the reader. Advuita Makarunda is not of 
the tradition of kavya. Therefore, metaphors illustrate logically 
established premises and are not used for the sake of imagery alone. 

I have purposely avoided the misuse of such vague terms as 
"eternal", "soul", "spirit", "ego", etc. Such words, filled with cul¬ 
tural and psychological interpretations, can be misleading. In the 
first reading the verses may seem very simple, but it is a deceptive 
simplicity. The simplicity is only in the controlled lack of adjectives 
and not in the presentation of the subject matter. 

A Sanskrit term translated into English will take on the ramifica¬ 
tions of its English definition. One reads English, with his or her 
cultural definition of each word, and doing this, one may find 
correlations and comparisons between the concepts presented and 
one's own confirmed philosophical beliefs. Therefore, the method 
I've employed is a process of dilation of terminology. It is not a 
compilation of concepts but rather an unfoldment centred on the 
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definition of the Self. 

In the body of the commentary I place myself in the position of a 
traditionalist and present the matter from a traditionalist's point of 
view. I have tried to understand this approach by the study of 
vaious Vedantic texts under the guidances of teachers who are part 
of the tradition. As is the wont with traditionalist they resolve the 
subject matter of each verse into understanding of the limitless Self. 

Since the purpose of Vedanta is Aham Brahtnasmi (I am Brahman ). 
each commentary resolves into this postulate. Such resolution could 
best take place if the arguments were presented in the first person. 
The first person also maintains the immediacy of the teaching- 
Within the tradition a particular argument is substantiated y 
quoting from the Sastra (Upanisads, Brahma-Sutras, Bhagvad-Gita . 
have emulated this classical approach by footnoting the philosop 
cal arguments with quotations from the Sastra . d 

Vedantic inquiry establishes the pattern of proposing a doubt an^ 
resolving it. The proposal of the doubt is called the putvapaksa. 
resolution of the doubt and the unfoldment of Vedanta is 
siddhanta. In the putvapaksa an objectionist's point of view is , e ^ e 
Within the siddhanta one proceeds to dismiss the fallacies in 
thinking of the opponent, and then unfolds the teaching ° ^ 

danta. I have tried to follow this pattern of purvapaksa/siddhdft ~ 

the presentation of the verses. The introduction to each verse ?^ 
sents the putvapaksa while the verse and commentary revea ^ 
siddhanta. When the verse is a continuation of the siddhatita* 
putvapaksa precedes it. . ve 

In order that I may appreciate the essence of Advaita, 1 , a 

undertaken this work. My wish is to preserve the beauty ° 
tradition. 






Verse One 


Each text which elucidates Vedanta begins with a mangala sloka a 
verse to invoke the grace of the Lord. The invocation helps to secure 
a successful completion to the work. Traditionally, when any seri¬ 
ous task is undertaken, one takes into account the unknown varia¬ 
ble, grace, the presence of which can bless, and the absence nullify 
one's labour. This plus factor makes the difference between success 
and failure. In order for the task to have the desired result, one 
invokes the Lord's grace. 

The Lord need not look full view at a person. Just a small glance 
from the comer of His eye sufficiently blesses an endeavour. If the 
Lord is taken as a shining sun then even one ray from the comer of 
His eye falls upon those who surrender to Him. They become the 
recipients of His grace. 

II * II 

Kataksakiranancanta 
Namanmohabdhaye namah 
Anantanandakrsnaya 
Jaganmangalamurtaye 

My salutations to Lord Krsna 
Whose form is a blessing to the world 
Who is limitless joy. 

Whose glance from the comer of His eye 
dries up this ocean of delusion 
for those who surrender to Him. 

The individual is constantly drowning in an ocean of delusion and 
suffering. * By surrendering at the feet of the Lord, he or she earns 

*bKn: 

^hitp^ccnwHicn- 

$vet&£vataropanisad 1-2 

__ 5 
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the Lord's glance. 2 From the ray of that glance the desire to be saved 
from the ocean is bom.Motivated by this desire to be saved the 
individual seeks a teacher and from the teacher he or she gets 
Knowledge. 3 The Knowledge eliminates ignorance and completely 
dries up the ocean of delusion. 

The Lord, as a universal teacher (sadguru ) has come to bless the 
world. He is a personification of boundless joy, a joy which is one's 
essential nature, as opposed to relative happiness, which is depen¬ 
dent upon circumstances. Unto Krsna who is boundless joy, whose 
form is a blessing to the world, whose mere glance from the comer 
of His eye dries up this ocean of ignorance for all those who have 
surrendered to Him, unto that One I offer my salutations. 


2- wrstear 

q yifd -jf P TMR 

^ Ibid. IV-12 
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Verse Two 


Every individual faces three fundamental problems : mortality, 
ignorance and lack of completion. An individual identified with the 
body concludes that the finality of the body is the finality of his 
existence. One's existence becomes limited to the duration of the 
physical body. Even if one identifies with the mind, one is limited by 
the multiple thoughts within the mind. If one discovers existence 
free from the body and mind then one discovers existence free from 
limitation. This discovery of limitless existence is the discovery of 
limitless Awareness and Fullness. The second verse begins to ad¬ 
dress these three fundamental problems and the subsequent verses 
further explain the answer. 

3 II 

Ahamasmisada bhami 
kadacmnahamapriyah 
Brabmaivahamatah siddham 
Sacddanandalaksanam 

Always I am 

Always I shine . 

Never am I an object of dislike to myself 

Therefore it is established 

That I am that Brahman 

Which is of the nature of existence. 

Awareness, and fullness. 

The word "I" generally indicates the doer or the subject: "I am an 
enjoyer"; "I am happy"; "I am sad". I identify with these forms of 
experience by taking myself to be the very experience. For instance, 
when I say that l am happy, I take myself, an aware being, to be of 
the nature of happiness. But then, later on, when I say that I am sad, 
I take the same await* being to be of the nature of sadness. Thus, I 

TaittiriyopanisadII-i-1 
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have identified myself with changing mental conditions. 

These various thoughts which obtain in the mind are not myse 
because I know them and watch them come and go. None of them 
can be "l". For example, even though at one point I might decide or 
resolve something, I am not always in the process of deciding or 
resolving. Sometimes I am irresolute or doubtful. Therefore, tne 
cannot be defined by my decisions nor by my indecision, f° r _ 1 
are constantly changing and in a state of flux. All of these < ^ ian ® U ^ 
identifications contradict each other, but one factor which does n 
change is the central thought "I am". child". 

This consistent thought abides in all stages of life: "I ' 

"I am an adolescent"; "I am an adult"; "I am old". Tfl6 but 
change. Childhood does not remain, nor does adolescence, 

"I am" remains throughout life. Like a thread that strings ^ 
ous transitions of growth together, the consistent thoug g ven 
links the child with the youth, the youth with the a ^ ^gse 
though each of these stages is not the other, the observer 
changing conditions remains unchanged. . i^own 

The "I am" is not an inert being, but it is aware. Anything ^ns 
can be objectified, but the I (aham) which objectifies all n j° a T nown 
can never be known as an object. The world is. The world is ^ ^ 
The knowledge of the world is dependent upon my existe . n nC e, this 
knower. Although the world which is known enjoys exxs e ^ nQt 
existence may not be as valid as I am, for what is known * nt 
enjoy substantial existence. What is perceived may °e ^ 

(mithya). For instance, the rising sun, the blue sky, the dre 
are apparent perceptions. I cannot give valid existence to . tany 
If an object is to enjoy true existence, it cannot be dismiss 
time. Therefore, to say that something "is" or that the w ^ ^ 
means that it must abide in all three periods of time; the P 
present, and the future. If reality is that which exists m ^ orld 
present, and future, then what degree of reality does tm 

The world which I perceived yesterday is not the 
perceive today nor wfil perceive tomorrow. I perceive a c*' 
constant dump, and each entity within the creation ^ f 
SX ** « woven through ** * one 

££ reali ty of the creation, " tion . 

factor oflhe creation remains constant or real YetIdos« a the 

Wh “- lhe, V,r WS “ morc '“•tag reato - the crerto” « 
per.^iver of the creation? ° ™ 
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The world is and is known because I am aware. Even when the 
world changes, still I remain aware. My thoughts are included 
within the changing nature of the world, but behind the thoughts 
exists an aware perceiver. That which is seen but changing cannot 
be taken as real, whereas that which is changeless enjoys a greater 
degree of reality. Therefore, the world enjoys apparent existence 
only. 

Appearance does, however, involve reality. If an object exists 
only apparently, then that appearance must be based on a substra¬ 
tum which does exist. In the darkness of twilight, if I mistakenly 
superimpose the image of a snake on a rope, then the snake exists 
because the rope exists. If the world is apparent, then upon what 
have I superimposed the apparent nature of the world? What is the 
independent substratum which supports this apparent existence? If 
I dismiss the world as changing, then what is left behind in that 
dismissal? I, the perceiver of the changes, am left behind. Every¬ 
thing else is gone. Which "I" is left? It is not the body "1", for the 
body is also included in the changing world as are various forms of 
thinking. They are all seen by me; they are all objectified by me. 
Therefore, the body along with all forms of thinking can be dismis¬ 
sed and still something remains. 

One thing alone can remain. Awareness. The substratum for the 
world is myself. Awareness alone. Awareness cannot be dismissed. 
It abides, dismissing everything. Time and space can be dismissed, 
and still Awareness is. That which is not bound by time nor space 
but is the substratum for all that is within the framework of time and 
space; that alone shines. That alone exists. Therefore, always I am, 
and always I shine. I am not only the witness of the body, but of the 
whole world. I am the substratum. 2 

Although I may discover that the truth of myself is Awareness 
and the Awareness is the substratum for the whole world, still I find 
myself feeling incomplete and subject to sorrow. I crave a complete 
and happy self. How can knowledge remove the feeling of incom¬ 
pletion? If sorrow or incompletion were true to my nature, I would 
never try to get away from them. I would feel at home with my 
limitations. But I always want to shake them off and abide in 
Alness, for I love a self which enjoys happiness. 


<+181 

Kathoparusad I-iii-11 
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I never hate the self. 3 1 may hate someone because he or she gives 
me sorrow. Due to this pain I hate that person, whom I look upon as 
an enemy. But what I hate is not the person, but the pain that the 
person causes me. This pain takes me away from a joyful self. The 
hate is towards the loss of joy, not towards a person. I hate neither 
the person nor anything else. I hate sorrow because I cannot be 
lhappy with sorrow. I can be happy only with happiness. Sorrow is 
something which dismisses happiness. Therefore, I love happiness, 

I love a happy self. , 

Just as the object of my hate is sorrow, and not a person, so ai 
the object of my love is not a person, but my fullness. When a 
or object creates in my mind a certain condition, a certain disposi on 
towards pleasure, that person or thing becomes an object o my 
love. The moment it begins to create disturbances in my mm“' 

I question whether the object is worth loving. Whom do l r y 
love? I don't love the object at all. I love the sense of comp ^ 
enjoyed in my mind. As long as that object is able to keep my 
away from conflicts, I love the object, for I find that the ^ ^ 
happiness. The moment an emotional disturbance beginS tiona j 
mind I start to doubt the object. With a disturbance in my em ^ 
makeup I think that the object disturbs me and I ques ^ 
validity of my loving it. Then, slowly, I discover that it is no ^ 

loving and I become cold or hateful. Therefore, if the obje 
keep me loving all the time, then that object of my love shorn 
always to see that it does not create any disturbance m m y stuf . 
When that pleasing disposition is disturbed, the mind, being 
bed, will project the whole disturbance upon the object. 

Each one loves oneself alone 4 and is ready to give up e ^when 
else. All possessions axe for myself alone. I love my house, t> ^ 

itis a question of my life or the house, I keep myself andjP*^ my 
house. If the choice islbetween the hand and the eye, I wiU n? 


3 ‘ 

ItTJlqra ‘H'lffl TaittirlyopanisadII-vii-1 

4. quiaft 

ijdlft I>Hlfol I 
«mhw 

'WHW ’H'ltci BfhadSranyakopanisad Il-iv-5 
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eye and give up the hand. The eye is a sense organ, and it is doser to 
me. I love my sense organs more than a faculty of action. If the 
choice is between madness and a sense organ, then even the eyes 
are useless, for I will be seeing things that don't exist. Without eyes, 
let me be sane; for I love my mind more than my eyes. Then, within 
my mind, will I more readily give up an emotion or a conviction? I 
will give up an emotion first. If I am committed to an ideal, I will give 
up my family ties and emotional attachments in order to pursue that 
ideal. Therefore, I love my conviction, my intellect, more than my 
emotions. Now, do I love my deep Self, which gives me more joy 
than my conviction? I love my deep Self more, because if my 
conviction gives me sorrow, then I want to get rid of it. I want to 
have a better conviction. Therefore, I cannot bear my conviction if it 
stands against me. I can keep only that conviction in whose pre¬ 
sence I can be comfortable. 

What, then, is the thing I want most to do? I want to love myself 
the most. The most beloved is that deep, joyful Self. I love that Self 
because that Self is fullness. 5 

I never become hateful of my Self. If sometimes I hate myself, 
then which self do I hate? In fact, I love my Self, and that is. why I 
hate myself. Within my mind I create in myself a split. One set of 
thoughts does not like the other set. That means I have an ideal 
personality and an actual one. The actual does not like itself but 
loves the ideal. I am not the ideal. Therefore, I hate the actual. Such a 
split carried to the extreme can lead one to suicide, because the 
actual personality happens to be in the same physical body as the 
ideal. Even committing suicide is motivated by self-love. The ideal is 
so distant from the actual that one will destroy the physical body as 
the ideal. If one cannot get along with the actual, then one gets rid of 
it — suicide. 

No one hates oneself; everyone loves oneself. What I hate is 
sorrow and not a person, and what I love is, again, not a person, but 
completion, ananda. Since I love myself the most, I must be that very 
dnanda, that total sense of completion. 

The Sruti says that Brahman alone is completion and all happiness. 


5 * iWt 
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and that this Brahman is also Existence and Awareness. 6 Then that 
Brahman which is indicated in the Sruti must be identical with me. 


d'BleilPlfcl ChSrtdogyopanisad ffl-xiv-1 

ctfgK^fiT 
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Verse Three 


The vision of the Sruti erases the division between one's Self and 
the Total. The truth of myself is not separate from the truth of the 
Total. 

Doubt: 

The Sruti, however, points *out that the Total, the Brahman, is 
all-knowing, and that it is the cause for the entire world. From 
Brahman the world has come and is sustained. If that is the nature of 
Brahman, then how can this individual, who does not even know his 
or her own physical body completely, be the same as that all¬ 
knowing Total? My knowledge is always limited in my capacity to 
create. In fact, I am not the sole author of anything. Since I depend 
upon so many factors — materials, ideas, I am incapable of creating 
anything independently. With all these limitations upon myself as 
an individual, how can I be identical with the Total, which is 
all-knowing and the cause of all? 

I 

? ii 

Mayyevodeti ddvyomni 

Jagadgandharvapattanam 

Ato'ham na katham Brahma 

Sarvajham sarvakaranam 



In me. 

In the space of awareness 
Rises the celestial city 
Called the world. 

Therefore, how am I not 
Brahman, who is all knower 
And the cause of all. 1 

^ Taittinyopanisad III-i-1 
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In the sky we can imagine a whole dty made of clouds, but the dty 
which we see is not there at all. We see a dty imposed upon the 
space, and, as we watch, the imagined dty changes, dissolves, and 
disappears. 

The world which I see in Awareness enjoys the same reality as 
this dty imposed upon the space. The dismissable world exists orily 
apparently, but I, the seer, enjoy a more lasting reality than die 
changing world. As in a dream I see a world, but that dream world is 
projected by me alone. If I can project a world in the dream which I 
can dismiss when I am awake, then this waking world can also be 
dismissed when I go to sleep or when I dream. When the dream is 
seen, the waking world is not. Therefore, both states of experience, 
waking and dream, cancel each other. Neither of them can be sai to 
have an absolute existence. Both of them are seen in the light o 
Awareness alone. Awareness illumines both the dream world an 
the waking world. In me, in the space of Awareness, I see the wor 
as I would see a dream. 

The perception of the world is accommodated within Aware 
as all the objects of the world are accommodated within space^ 
Whatever exists, exists with Awareness. The faculty of P e ^ c ^P gg 
limits my capacity to see all objects, but Awareness, which Q 

the perception, is not limited by that faculty. Although these ^ 
eyes cannot see all things, still the Awareness with which 
eyes see accommodates all things. 2 My eyes may be Ihmte^ ^ 
mind may be limited. But Awareness suffers no limitation, 
fore, if Brahman is said to be the cause for the whole world an gnegs 
truth of that Brahman is Awareness, then I, who am also Awar 
am also the cause for the whole world. it 

In me, the whole world is. 3 As I watch a dty of douds, 1 
changing. I see a palace, then suddenly, the steps are 8°^j atan 
sentries go, and I laugh at myself in amusement, thinking 'j 
imagination"! Nobody weeps for the loss of a palace of dou s - 

*Frafct, 

TJJtT tf Brhadaranyakopanisad III wV *' ^ 
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waking world changes just as the clouds do. As I see it disappears. 
The world's very nature is change. Where does this constantly 
changing world exist? It exists in Awareness alone; therefore, why 
should I not say that the whole world is in me — in Awareness? 

Since Brahman is said to be all-knower, how can the individual 
know everything? The limitations of the mind may be seen, but 
these limitations are not the Self. Awareness illumines these limita¬ 
tions but is never limited by them. From the standpoint of Aware¬ 
ness, there is no limitation. A clay pot looks 'as though' it limits 
space. There is space outside the walls of the pot and space within 
the pot. Thus, from the standpoint of pot, space looks as though 
limited by the pot. From the standpoint of space, no limitation 
exists, for the pot abides within space. Space is in and through the 
walls, the form, of the pot. Similarly, the mind abides within Aware¬ 
ness. Awareness is in and through the mind. Awareness is not 
limited by the limitations of mind. My mind may be ignorant, my 
mind may not know various things, but the Awareness with which 
the mind knows, that Awareness illumines even the ignorance. 
Awareness is all- knowing. It is knowledge. 4 


TR {p'HHv! x\ njINcI Mundakopanisad I-i-'J 
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Verse Four 


Doubt: 

Still how can I be that Brahman ? For Brahman is said to be eternal 
and I know that I am mortal. The mortal may try to be immortal, but 
it is not possible. The terms contradict each other. Since I know all 
the fears of mortality, I, the mortal individual, cannot be Brahman, 
which is eternal. 


Pk¥lcqisi | 



Na svatah pratyabhijnanat 
Niram&atvanna canyatah 
Na cagraya vinaSanme 
VinaGah syadanaSrayat 


I am not destroyed by myself. 

Because of continued remembrance. 

Nothing else can destroy me. 

For I am not in parts. 

Nor do I depend on any basis. 

Thus nothing can destroy me. 

The nature of the Self is not subject to destruction. 1 In order foran 
object to be destroyed, there must be a connection between g 
object and the mode of destruction. 2 When that connection 
place, then the object is destroyed. 

Three types of destruction are possible: (1) The object can deS c _ 
itself, (2) the object can be destroyed by another means of d eS 
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tion, or (3) the basis or essence of an object can be destroyed, thereby 
destroying all the subsequent qualities. A flower decays in time, 
thus destroying itself; or one can pluck a flower and destroy it; or, 
thirdly, if the substance of which the flower is made is destroyed, 
then the flower is destroyed. If the wood of a chair is destroyed, then 
the chair, alongwith all its qualities, is destroyed. The wood is the 
essence, or the basis, of the chair; if that goes, then the chair is gone. 
Which of these three modes of destruction can destroy the truth of 
the individual, the Self? 

First, can the Self destroy itself? To destroy itself, it must go 
through constant change; but does the Self change? The body 
changes. The cells in the body die and new cells are bom each 
second. The body which I had a year ago is not exactly the one 
which I have now. Thus, the body is constantly destroying itself. 
Once I had a child's body; now, as an adult, I have an adult's body. 
When I am old, I will have an old body, but the same person who 
existed in the child exists in the adult and will exist in old age. Thus, 
the body is constantly changing, but the indweller of the body stays 
the same. 

If there were not a consistent indweller of my body, then I would 
have no memory of the various stages of growth. Since I remember 
each stage I have a continued remembrance of the various stages. If 
the Self were changing, then there would be no memory. The 
continued remembrance depends upon a changeless Self. There¬ 
fore, the Self cannot be in a process of self-destruction as the body is, 
for if it were, then the changes of the body could not be recorded. 

Within one day I have continued remembrance of a consistent 
existence. While I awake I know that "I am" and that I am aware of 
the world. While asleep to the waking world, I am aware of a dream 
world, and, even in deep sleep. Awareness is there. If Awareness 
did not abide throughout the experience of deep sleep, then, when I 
woke up, I would not be able to say that I was the one who slept. I 
would have no recollection of the sleep experience. Since I do get up 
and say that I dreamt or that I slept* then an observing entity must 
be present during the dream and during the sleep states. I, being 
aware, recall the dream or the experience of deep sleep. 
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The Self, therefore, is a constant factor throughout all the states of 
experience — waking, dream, and deep sleep. If the Self were 
constantly changing, a recollection of these various experiences 
would not be possible. If one self goes and another comes, then 
there is no connection between the two selves; one is dead comple¬ 
tely, and then a new one is bom. If this were the case, no knowledge 
would be possible — no growth would be possible, for the self 
which was there a moment ago would not be the self which is there 
now. No learning could take place, for memory would not be 
possible. If this were the nature of the Self—to undergo change and 
thus be destroyed — then I would not be capable of any frame o 
reference to recall experience. Since there is a continued rem f“ 1 ' 
brance, for both learning and memory exist, then the Self must a 
constant factor not subject to change or self-destruction. 

Can I then, be destroyed by another factor? Can an external™ or 
bum the Self and lift it and take it away? Can it be slain or shot, 
someone bomb the Self or strangle it? Can any of these van 


factors destroy the Self? that form 

If the Self had a physical body, or any kind of form then u ^ 

could be destroyed. Space, being formless, cannot phy sl ' din 
destroyed. I cannot set fire to space or go after space with a s the 

hand. All things abide in space, but space is not destroyed w negs 
objects are destroyed, for space has no parts. Similarly/ j t . 

has no form, no limbs which can be destroyed, thereby 
Therefore, Awareness cannot be destroyed by another m 


destruction. hen I can 

Finally, if I can destroy my basis, my very essence, m 
destroy my Selfhood. If I take a piece of cloth and destroy ^ ^ 

then the dothness, all the qualities which make up * e nt hepot 
destroyed. Also, if I take a day pot and destroy the day, tn e " y the 
is or the essence of the pot, is gone. Therefore, if I can d e 
Self, then my Selfhood is also destroyed. essential 

I can destroy the qualities of an object by destroying eSS ence 
material of the object. If the Self is dependent upon an°th ef . g 
for its existence, then, if I destroy that essence, I can destroy n yjjijng 
However, the Self is not a quality, nor is it dependent upon a % ling . 
for existence. Awareness is the independent essence of eV ^abbes 
Awareness does not have any qualities, but I know ^ % w0 uld 
because of Awareness. If Awareness had a quality then ** ^ 

become an object, it is the subject, the observer of all ob ffZ^ ace 
other things depend upon Awareness, induding time a nd V ' 
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but Awareness does not depend on anything. Therefore, I, aware 
and independent, cannot be destroyed. If I cannot be destroyed, 
then l am not finite. I am infinite. 

Only one entity is infinite and that we call Brahman . No second 
entity can be infinite. The existence of a second entity would mean 
that the first would become limited, because only one limitlessness 
can exist. If there were two, then one would limit the-other and 
neither could exist limitlessly. Since only one limitlessness exists, 
then I cannot be different from Brahman , which is indestructible and 
infinite. 






Verse Five 


This verse elucidates further the impossibility of the Self to be 
destroyed. 


II Ml 

na Sosaplosa vikleda 
cchedaScinnabhaso mama 

satyairapyanilagnyambhah 

Sastraih kimuta kalipataih 
Space cannot be 

Dried, burnt, drowned, nor stabbed 
Yet air, fire, water, and weapons 
Are as real as space itself. 

Then, how can these destroy me 
When they are imposed 
Upon my space of awareness 

an water 

The wind cannot dry up space, nor can fire burn it, nor ^ tQ 
drown it . 1 Space allows the wind to move within it, it alio . gj^c- 
bum and water to flow. Although these elements can cause 
tion to other objects, they cannot destroy the space wi 

they abide. which are 

Tf space cannot be destroyed by any of these weapons ^ car 1 " 
as real as space itself, the Awareness, which objectifies spa '^ ese 
not be destroyed either. From the standpoint of Awarenes / 
modes of destruction are apparent. Since they are a PP are OI 1 nec- 
have no bearing on Awareness, which is real. If there jg to be 
tion oetween the weapon of destruction and the object wru ^ on of 
destroyed, then destruction cannot take place. As the destru 
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his shadow will not destroy the man, or the destruction of the face in 
the mirror will not harm the real face, so, too, any weapon of 
destruction exists apparently and only destroys apparent objects; it 
cannot destroy the true Self. 


Verse Six 


Doubt: 

The experience of the individual is limitation. I am defined by the 
boundaries of this body. I am here, not there. Pain to this body is 
pain to me. Destruction of the body destroys me. Perhaps there is a 
Brahman which is all-pervasive and the cause of the whole world but 
my experience is limitation. Therefore, the identity between me, the 
limited, and that which is limitless seems dubious. 

^T^lt^T^T: II ^ II 

abharupasya vidvasya 
bhanam bhasamnidhervirta 
kadadnna vakalpeta 
bha caham tena sarvagah 

Never is the insentient world known 
Without its contact with Awareness. 

I am that Awareness, 

Which is all-pervasive. 

An opaque object cannot be seen without a light source. ^^ nnot 
see objects in darkness. Similarly, the entire world cannot seen 
without a source of light. A sentiency which illumines theluminary 
must also be present in order for the luminary to be seen. The moon, 
the sun, the stars — any object, no matter how distant is knowm y 
the light of Awareness. An object far away, such as a star, is a e 
by Awareness. The object may be far from my physical bo y, u 
not from Awareness. As my physical body falls within Awareness, 
so does the distant star. Both are perceptions and both percep ons 
take place because Awareness illumines the capacity to perceive, s 
my body is insentient without the sentient Awareness to illumine 1, 
so too this whole world is inanimate without Awareness to illumine 
h . 1 Since I am the one who illumines the entire world, I am all - 

ci^cr 
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pervasive. This "F is not the historical I nor the physical'^", but the I 
without history. I am sentiency and everything shines within me. 

When I say I am here and not there, I say it only in reference to the 
physical body, but definitely not in reference to myself, for I, Aware¬ 
ness, am all-pervasive. 


Verse Seven 


Doubt* 

To say that I am identical with that Brahman , which is the limitless, 
is untenable, because it is not established that there is a limitless, o 
establish this identity I must accept the concept of the limitless, it 
Bramhan, the limitless, is free of time, space and qualities, then i is 
nonexistent, because I cannot find anything which exists ee o 
the time-space framework. I have no means of knowledge even 
assume that there is an existence free from this framewor . 

This world bound by time and space seems definitely re 0 m 
cannot dismiss it. A limitlessness, free from time and space, seem 
totally imagined to me. The world is there as I am here, s 
limited. The world is different from me, as the chair is different rro 
me. I know only duality—myself and the objectified world. ! 
find a non-dual existence anywhere. My means of know e g ' 
sense of organs with which I take in the world, report o j 

duality. My eyes are distinct from the objects which ey 
cannot have the knowledge of a non-dual existence, or 
know duality only. 

HU ^ 

qHfacTlsfacf: I 

na hi bhanSdrte sattvam 
narte bhanaih cito'citah 
dtsambhedo 'pi nadhyasa 
drte tenahamadvayah 

Without Awareness, sentiency. 

An insentient object cannot be known. 

The contact of the sentient and 
The insentient is not possible 
Without superimposition . 1 
For this reason, 
l am non-dual. 



Brahma sutra 
Sankara-BhSsya 
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In order for an object to exist, it must have the faculty of being 
"knowable" — meaning that I must be able to know the object. An 
object in and of itself does not have the characteristic of "knowabili- 
ty". The "knowability" of the object is dependent upon sentiency or 
my awareness of the object. If the insentient is dependent upon 
sentiency for its existence, then what kind of dependency is this? 
What relationship can exist between the insentient and the sentient? 
Where the insentient is, sentiency cannot be, as where there is 
darkness, light cannot be. Light and darkness cannot coexist. There¬ 
fore, simultaneous existence between the sentient and the insen¬ 
tient is not possible. 

Yet I am a sentient being within an insentient world. The objects 
present themselves to me. How can I reconcile this paradox of being 
sentient within the insentient world, since sentiency and insen- 
tiency cannot possibly exist together? 

Without sufficient light I may superimpose the images of a snake 
on the form of a rope. The snake and the rope have no valid 
relationship at all, for one exists and the other does not. No rela¬ 
tionship is possible because there is only one object. A relationship 
connotes duality, but no duality exists in the case of the rope and the 
snake. One is apparent and dismissable, whereas the other is real, 
the apparent is a superimposition 2 upon the real. 

The insentient world is superimposed upon the sentient Aware¬ 
ness. The world, like the snake, is apparent, a projection upon 
myself, the Awareness. When I dismiss the apparent world, I alone 
am real. The world and myself are not two. There is only one 
Awareness. Therefore, I, Awareness, am non-dual nature of the Self 
— the dual world being the super-imposition . 3 
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Verse Eight 

Doubt: 

How can I be non-dual Awareness? My experience contradicts 
such a statement. Through experience I ascertain myself. I am a 
human being. I am fat or thin; I am hungry or thirsty; I see and 
touch. All of these are my personal experiences. If I am Awareness 
and Awareness is non-dual, then I no longer have the experience of 
hunger. Yet, I know hunger more definitely than I know non¬ 
duality. Perhaps through logic one can prove the existence of a state 
of non-duality, but logic can arrive at a conclusion which is entirely 
contradictory to personal experience. Such logic I can only take as 
speculative philosophy which is not going to aid me or make me free 
of limitations. 


^TSPTt^TRtqtqt: I 

na deho nendriyam caham 
na prano na mano na dhih 
mamataparirabdhatva - 
dakridatvadidamdhiyah 

Not the body. 

Not the sense organs, 

I am not the breath. 

Nor mind, nor intellect. 

They are seen as mine, 

A play of the mind. 

They are known as "this". 

My personal experience is that I am this body; therefore I am fat or 
thin, black or white, and I undergo all the pains and enjoyments o 
the body. But which I objectify is definitely not me. the object can be 
owned by me, but the owner is distinct from the owned. I say my 
body; it is a possession. The possession is not the possessor. My 
k°dy is an object of my possession and distinct from me, the 
possessor. The physical body is not the owner, but it is the object 
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owned. My mind takes myself to be this body. When I use the 
demonstrative pronoun this, then I have objectified the noun. I do 
not refer to myself as "this", but I refer to all nouns that can be 
objectified as "this". Since I can say "this body" or "this breath" or 
"this mind" or "this intellect", then I have objectified all of these 
qualities and they cannot be me, the subject. I know this body 
because I am aware of different sensations which take place within 
this body. I know this breath because I am aware of the act of 
breathing. I know this mind because I am aware of the various 
thoughts. Since I can objectify each component of my individuality, 

I cannot take it to be the truth of myself, but only an objectification 
which is not the subject. For these two reasons, objectification and 
ownership, all that is "this" cannot be me. 1 

Just as I can see a clay pot, knowing it to be distinct from me, and I 
call it "this pot", so too the body is distinct from me and is known as 
"this". Just as I can have a coat on and say "this coat", so too I have a 
body and I say "this body". Sometimes 1 wear the dress of the heart 
and assume myself to be my emotions. When I am pensive, I 
assume myself to be the intellect. 2 All the different parts of my 
individuality are roles within a play. An actor knows himself to be 
distinct from the role he plays; the various identifications are not real 
but are a play of the mind. 

If I acknowledge the fact that the body, the sense organs, the 
mind, and the intellect are different parts of the individual, then am I 
to assume that the assemblage of these parts makes a whole indivi¬ 
dual? No, if the body is an object which I own, as are the sense 
organs and the mind, then how can the composite of these owned 
objects ever become me, the owner? All that which is seen as mine 
can never be me, but is only the costumes which I assume. 


4 
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* 2-Verses 15-23 of the third section, seventh chapter of the BrhadSranyakopanisad 

negate the various components of individuality as not being the Self. 1 have 
chosen verse 22 to serve as a sample for the section. 
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Verse Nine 


Doubt: 

If all the parts of my individuality are merely costumes which I 
assume, then who am I? If I am to feel confident with my identity, 
then it must fall within my personal experience. My body, my sense 
organs, my mind are all within my personal experience. If I am not 
the body, nor my mind, then I must be one thought which owns the 
body and the mind. I am not all of the various modifications of die 
mind, but I am one basic thought which subsumes the identity with 
all the others. I am limited by the body and by the mind; the truth o 
myself must be the identification with these limitations. 

twfF'W; foi- 

% ii 

saksi sarvan vitah preya- 
naham naham kadacana 
parinamaparicch eda 
paritapairupaplavat 

I am 

The witness 
In all experiences)- 
And lam 1 

All joy. 

Falsely 

I am connected I 

With change. 

Limitation, 

And sorrow. ( 

I am the one who is independent of all things that are seen. I am a 
witness to all states of experience. In deep sleep, when I am not 
identified with my body nor my mind, I do not have mental or 
physical limitations. Yet, I am there. I witness the experience of 
sleep. When the mind resolves in deep sleep, I have the expenence 
o total ignorance, of not knowing anything. As Awareness, I am 
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there during that experience. Only my mind is in darkness — no 
objectification is taking place. When I awake and my mind begins 
objectifying again, then I say that I was asleep. In order to say that I 
was asleep, I have to be aware of the experience of sleep. To be 
aware of this experience means that I witness the sleep. I am there as 
Awareness witnessing the experience of sleep. Awake, in dream, or 
in deep sleep, I am the witness of all experiences . 1 

When my mind resolves in deep sleep there is no ahamkara, or 
basic thought subsuming identity of all others. Even though I have 
no thought in that experience, still "I" remain. The "I" which wit¬ 
nesses the experience of deep sleep is not dismissed by any experi¬ 
ence, but the "I" which identifies with all forms of physical and 
mental limitations is dismissed by the experience of sleep . 2 There¬ 
fore, the "I", the witness, is the truth behind all experience, but the 
limited "I" which identifies with experience is notional. 

Experiences are always changing, and an experience by its very 
nature is bound by limitation. The experience begins, is sustained, 
and ends. Even if the experience is one of pleasure, still it is backed 
by sorrow, because it will end and in its parting, pain comes. To 
identify with experience is to identify with change, limitation, and 
sorrow. 

When I see that I am the witness behind all experience then I 
know that I am all joy, never subject to loss or parting. I have no fear 
of nonexistence, for always I am. Free of fear, I am joy. Identified 
with experience, I am f ull of fear. Notionally, the ahaiiikura identifies 
with the experience, and this notional "l" has all the opposite 
qualities from the truth of myself. If I identify with experience, thenl 
am always changing, completely limited, and subject to sorrow. 
When I witness experience, then the change is seen by me, the 
observer. I am not connected to the qualities of change and limita¬ 
tion. I watch them come and go. I am a witness. 
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Verse Ten 


Doubt: 

Witnessing is an experience. I experience the act of witnessing. 
Therefore, the truth is the ahamkara (the "I notion") which identifies 
with experience and change. 

ii *0 ii 

supte'hami na drsyante 
duhkadosa pravrttayah 
atastasyaiva samsaro 
na me samsartrsaksinah 

In sleep 
Anxieties 
Desires 
Are not seen. 

Changes are for 
The changing self. 

Not for me 

Who sees the change. 

In sleep all the desires, all the anxieties, all the ways of dividing up 
the world into pockets of likes and dislikes are not there. 1 1 can exist 
free of these limitations, for these limitations belong to a notional 
self, the ahamkara. 2 If I, feel that I am only the ahamkara, that I am 
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never free from the limitations of my life, then I have not sufficiently 
discriminated between myself and the notions encrusted around 
my e. dstence. A dear crystal will seem red when it is put near a red 
flower or change to green when put next to a leaf. A discerning eye, 
however, will know that the crystal appears as though changing 
colour but the truth of the crystal is pure and dear. 3 As an indivi¬ 
dual within the world I appear as though limited by the limitations 
of my individuality, I am free of limitation. The notions of limitations 
belong to the ahamkara, but not to me. 

As a witness I do not perform action. My mind perceives experi- 
& ence, but the perception of that experience is illumined by and 
actionless Awareness. As a light illumines all the activities which 
take place on a stage and yet it is never the actor, so too the 
Awareness illumines all the changing activities of my mind, yet it 
never acts. The ahamkara identifies with action, whereas the Aware¬ 
ness illumines the activity of the ahamkara. I can objectify the action 
of the ahamkara. If I can objectify it, then it cannot be me, the subject, 
for I am the witness of the changing ahamkara. 


) 
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Verse Eleven 


Doubt: ... 

Perhaps all my anxieties and limitations, my likes and disuKes 
resolve at the time of sleep, but then so do I. Sleep is, and at that time 
I am a sleeper. I am not aware of anything. Thus, Awareness itself 
resolves in the state of sleep. 


I 



II U II 

suptah suptim na janati 
nasupte svapnajagarau 
jagratsvapnasusuptinam 
saksyato'hamataddriah 


A sleeper 

Does not objectify sleep. 

But one who is free from sleep 
Is free from waking and dream 
And is the witness of all three states. 

Therefore, I am free from all states of 
experience. 1 

I am not always a sleeper. When I wake up, I dismiss the state of 
sleep. When I dream, I dismiss both the waking and sleep states. 
The waking state negates the sleeper, as the dream negates e 
waker, and sleep negates the dreamer. Each state of experience 
cancels another one. I am not an absolute dreamer, nor an absolute 
waker, not an absolute sleeper. At various times I sleep or dream or 
am awake. Who exactly goes into sleep and comes out again, or 
dreams and wakes again? 

Since I change from sleeper to waker, there must be a changeless 
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Self which does not undergo the experience of change. In sleep I do 
not perceive any experience because my mind, being resolved, is 
not available for objectification of experience. Although no experi¬ 
ence is perceived, still I am existent. I do not cease existing during 
sleep. The "sleepership" or "wakership" belongs to the modifica¬ 
tions of the mind, but not to me who is aware of the modifications. If 
I were only a waker, then I could not become a dreamer or a sleeper. 
Since I know all of these states of experience, then I cannot, solely, 
be any one of them. Since I am not any of them, I am free from all of 
them. I do not really become the waker, nor the dreamer, nor the 
sleeper. The ahamkara identifies with the different states of experi¬ 
ence, but I, the witness of the ahamkara am free from all states of 
experience. 


2- era 
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Verse Twelve 


By further analysis of the three states of experience, I see that I am 
distinct from these states. 

if ■g- 

II ^ II 

vijhanaviratih supti- 
stajjanma svapnajagarau 
tatsaksinah katham me syur- 
nityajhanasya te tray ah 

In sleep 

The knowledge of various objects resolves. 
While I am dreaming or awake. 

The knowledge of various objects manifests. 
How can I be these three states of experience. 
For I am always Awareness 
And always the witness. 

Knowledge of particular objects is called visesa vijnana. This parti¬ 
cular knowledge is available in the dream and waking states, where 
we perceive various objects. Awake we may see a mountain or a 
river, as we would see the same objects in a dream. In deep sleep we 
neither see the definite objects of the waking world, nor do we 
perceive a dream world. 1 While we are asleep, the knowledge of 
various objects resolves, for sleep is a consistent state in which there 
is a consistent negation of particular knowledge. 

Since particular knowledge is the common experience while ei¬ 
ther dreaming or awake, then these two states are similar, the 
waking objects seem to enjoy a more lasting existence, for I return to 
them daily, whereas the drearrt objects are more ephemeral and 
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f n . ure for a shorter period of time, the waking objects are seen as 
emg external to my sense organs, whereas the dream objects are 
jn emalized. In both states the objects are bound by time and are 
own because I objectify them. However, both the dream and the 

* g states are comparable because the knowledge of various 
objects manifests. 

While asleep there is no objectification. The difference, then, 
th V t ' V ° < ^ st * nct states, waking/dream and sleep, is only a 
mo< ^^ lca ^ on - hr waking or dream there is the thought 
modification of duality — my mind perceives objects. In sleep, 
Quality is not there. 3 In order for the thought modification to come 
a nd go, there must be an observer who witnesses the absence and 
presence of the objectifying mind. I know that sleep comes, then 
Waking comes. To have this knowledge I must be there, present 
unng the resolution of the mind. The mind resolves — sleep. The 
*mnd returns I call it waking. Therefore, the states of experience 
change, but Awareness remains as the observer. As the observer I 
ani not really involved in waking, or in dream, or in deep sleep. 4 In 
Awareness all these three states of experience take place. 

Awareness cannot go. If it did then there must be something to 
witness that, then that thing must be sentient; it must be aware. If it 
is awake, then it is Awareness. So Awareness will always be the 
constant behind the coming and going of all things. A thought is 
horn, but it is bom in Awareness. Awareness is never bom, but 
always is. Since the three states of experience come and go, they 
cannot be me, for I am always Awareness and always the witness. 
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Verse Thirteen 


Doubt 

If the Self is a witness, an observer, then why do I undergo a 
change? I keep changing. I was a child, then an adolescent, now an 
adult, and soon I will be old. If I were a witness, then I would not 
undergo these changes. Since I undergo these changes, I do not 
think that I am a witness. The Self which undergoes changes alone is 


^qchKqoi %ffl 
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HM'+xrHtl II *3 II 
sadvikaravatam vetta 
nirvikaro'hamanyatha 
tadvikaranusamdhanam 
sarvatha navakalpate 

I am the knower of the six-fold 
modifications. 

Since I know them, 

I am free from them. 

If I were not free from them, 

I could not know them. 

Each individual, each living creature goes through six definite 
modifications, the first is existence (one exists within the womb); 
then, one is bom, one grows, changes, decays, and dies. Inert 
objects as well go through changes; they wear out or fall apart, and 
thus die. Each part of creation experiences mutation. 

Since everything goes through mutations and modifications, then 
who is the one who sees all the changes? 1 The one who observes the 
chair's getting old and unusable need not have the characteristics of 
the chair. What the observer sees are not his or her characteristics. 
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but the characteristics of the object seen. They are other than the 
observer. 

If I see the six modifications of the body as characteristics of the 
object seen, then they cannot belong to me, the observer. 2 Even 
within my mind, thoughts exist; they surface, they grow and 
change, they become decayed and die. I have a desire; it comes to 
roind, I go after it and fulfill it; it changes, become stale, and dies 
away. Since I can watch the desire come and build, change and die, I 
cannot be the desire, for the desire rises in my mind, but I am the 
watcher of desires. For each part of my individuality to go through 
these modifications, there must be an observer who perceives the 
constant change* 

If desire were the nature of the Self, then I would not be able to 
give up desire. Since I am the knower of desires and each desire is 
seen by me, then I am not the desire. All that I can see — all the 
changes of my body and mind—I can objectify and know. Change 
cannot exist without the perception of the change, therefore, the 
modifications are dependent upon my perception of them. In order 
to know them I must be independent of them. If I underwent a 
change then I could not have the appreciation of the modification. 
Since I appreciate this modification, I do not change. Anything 
which changes has an apparent existence, because as it changes it is 
dismissed by time. But that which does not change is free of time. 


•T 6**^ 5(kR BhagavadgttS 11-20 
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Verse Fourteen 


Doubt: 

No separation exists between a modification and the thing which 
is modified or changed. If the two were separate then the modifica¬ 
tion would not be upon that particular entity but upon something 
else. Whenever a modification takes place, the entirety of the modi¬ 
fied entity must necessarily change. Since both my body and my 
mind are subject to modification, then the Self must also be subject 
to these changes. 


tlH Cfc 

<J?T: II V* II 
tena teria hi rupena 
jayate liyate muhuh 
vikari vastu tasyaisa- 
manusamdhatrta kutah 

With each form of modification. 

Something is created and dissolved. 

Again and again. 

If one's nature is to see these changes. 

How can it be identified 
With the modifications? 

If the Self changes because changes are taking place, then where 
exactly do these changes take place? Do they take place in the Se , or 
is the place of modification other than the Self? If the physical body is 
now a child's body, enjoying childhood, then the childhood belongs 
to the physical body. A change takes place, making the body an 
adolescent one or an old one. The modification of old age and the 
body are identical, as there is not separation between the modifica¬ 
tion and the object modified. An object, being always in a state of 
change, is thus always subject to mutation. Therefore, with each 

*■ ■q«n ^ 
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change the previous form is dissolved and a new form is created. 1 
These forms are not different from the modification which take place 
on them. 

In order for these modifications to be known, there must be a 
subject who sees the changes taking place. If that subject also 
undergoes a change, then there would be no one to recognize the 
change. Thus, since recognition does take place, there must be a 
consistent entity which recognizes the changes. This entity cannot 
be identified with the change if recognition is to take place. 

Although both the mind and the body are subject to various 
7 changes and conditions, a constant exist which does not undergo 

any of these changes. This constant must be the truth of my nature 
and not the changing conditions; for the changing conditions come 
and go and have no permanency to them. Thus, that which does not 
change can be said to my true nature. 


Verse Fifteen 


Doubt: 

In order to observe changes, the Self need not be a constant entity 
which does not change. The Self could be changing so quickly, so 
rapidly, that it appears as constant. On that appearance of a cons¬ 
tant entity I observe the changes of my mind and body. Just as a light 
beam is not in truth a steady column of light but consists of minute 
particles which give the appearance of a beam, so too the Self is 
made up of flickers of consciousness, the flow of flickers being so 
rapid that it appears as a steady beam. The changes are so fast that I 
am not able to deduce them in myself, but logically I can conclude 
that the Self changes. 

•T'J *llAf l 

wiwwhi vmi 

na ca svajanma nasam va 
dra$tumarhati kascana 
tau hi praguttarabha va 
caramaprathamaksanau 

No one is able to see 
One's own birth and death. 

Because birth is the last second 
Of prior nonexistence. 

And death is the first second 
Of posterior nonexistence. 

If by logic we try to prove that the Self keeps on changing/ 
must say that, with each flicker of consciousness the obtaining Self is 
dead and another Self is bom. If we say that the rapid succession o 
flickers of consciousness makes any change imperceivable, then we 
must conclude that consciousness is constantly bom and is constan¬ 
tly dying. 

What, then, is birth? Birth is the last second of prior nonexistence 
of a particular thing. When that which was not comes into being, we 
rail that event "birth". Then what is death? Death is the first second 
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of posterior nonexistence: when the nonexistence of a particular 
thing begins, we call that event "death". These two events, birth 
and death, naturally involve an observer, for without an observer 
there is no event. Someone must be there to recognize the occur¬ 
rence of these two events. If consciousness itself comes and goes, 
then there is no entity to mark the last second of prior nonexistence 
or the birth of consciousness itself. If prior to birth, nonexistence 
alone obtains, then how can we say that consciousness is bom? 
Nothing is there to note the birth. 

Similarly, since death is the first second of posterior nonexistence, 
then in nonexistence alone is death noted. But nonexistence cannot 
note anything, since it is, by its very definition, nonexistent. In order 
for birth or death to be noted, one would have to exist prior to one's 
existence and then would have to exist posterior to one's existence. 
Thus it becomes contradictory to say that consciousness has a birth 
and a death with each second. 


I assume the flickers of consciousness to be thoughts, still 1 
t ‘ ann °t take myself to be a thought, fori recognize the beginning, or 
the birth, of each thought. If I recognize the thought's birth, then I 
had to exist prior to the existence of the thought. If I take myself to be 
a thought, then how can I exist prior to the existence of the thought 
an h recognize the thought? I can only exist as consciousness in 
'vhich the thought is recognized. If 1 did not exist as consciousness 
|hen I could not mark the birth or death of tiny particular thought. 
mc ® these are noted, I can conclude that I exist as consciousness 
Previous to the existence or birth of any thought or modification. 

Thus logically we cannot establish that the Self exists as flickers of 
onsdousness, nor do we have any other means of knowledge to 
!J’ nve at such a conclusion. I know that "I am" previous to any 
ought or modification. I do not die with the nonexistence of a 
ou ght, nor am I bom again with the birth of a new thought. As 
consciousness, I exist even between thoughts. 




Verse Sixteen 


Doubt: 

I don't think it is possible to get rid of my limitations. The scrip¬ 
tures say that all my limitations are bom of ignorance of myself and 
that if I remove the cause of my limitations (ignorance), my limita¬ 
tions will also be removed. When a cause is removed, the effects 
bom of that cause are also removed, as the doth is burnt upon 
burning the threads of which it is made. Similarly, when ignorance 
goes, the effects of that ignorance should also go. But this is not the 
case. Even though the person with Knowledge has removed ig¬ 
norance of the Self, still I find that person with a physical body and a 
mind, both effects of ignorance. The individual still suffers the 
limitations brought about by identification with the body and the 
mind. Hunger continues, thirst continues, and even death is not 
avoided. Either ignorance is not the cause of these limitations, or the 
cause for these changing limitations must be something else. 

Also, if this whole creation is bom of ignorance, then it follows 
that when ignorance is removed, the creation dissolves. But dissolu¬ 
tion does not take place upon Self-knowledge. Therefore, no useful 
result comes from the attainment of Knowledge. 

dHkHH- 

II 

'na prakaSe'hamitytuktir- 
yatprakaianibandhana 
svaprakasam tamatmana- 
maprakaiah katham spr$et 

The sentence 
"I do not shine" 

Is dependent on Awareness 
That Self, which is self-effulgent — 

How can ignorance touch it? 1 

dfcWlu ^ TOt 
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Actually, ignorance does not exist. If I say, "I do not shine", I 
mean that I am ignorant of my self-effulgent nature; therefore, I take 
myself to be a being subject to limitation and change. In order for 
such a statement to be made, a knowing, sentient entity must be 
present. If I were totally ignorant or insentient, like a table or a chair, 
then I could not make such a statement. Knowing that I am ignorant 
or that I am subject to change is possible only because I am aware of 
ignorance, or limitation. Thus this very ignorance — thinking that I 
^m subject to change — is dependent upon my Awareness, that 
Awareness is the nature of aham, or "I". No matter what the state¬ 
ment, the very fact that a statement is made reveals the Awareness, 
myself, which illumines the statement. Therefore I, in the form of 
Awareness, am self- effulgent. 

That Awareness is the content of "I", and everything else is an 
addition. Awareness is not an adjunct nor does it arise due to any 
^rcumstance. It is one's very nature. No adventitious statements 
?ut myself can touch that self-effulgence. All statements exist 
use of Awareness alone, which is free of any conditioned 

statement. 

If I am ignorant, I am conscious of being ignorant: I am Conscious¬ 
ness tirst; ignorance is secondary. That Consciousness which objec- 
unes the notion "I am ignorant" is not touched by that ignorance. "I 
3111 ignorant" is a particular mental modification which takes place 
within Consciousness. Just as light illumines any opaque object, so 
to ° Consciousness illumines ignorance or any other mental modifi- 
^bon. As light is not opposed to an opaque object, so too Cons¬ 
ciousness is not opposed to ignorance. But the mental modification 
''I am all Awareness" or "I am Consciousness itself' is opposed to 
ignorance. Thus the notion of ignorance can be removed by an 
opposite mental modification. If by the words of the teacher I can 
a Ppredate the fact that I am all Knowledge, then my ignorance is 
removed. Ignorance, therefore, can never be able to touch or cover 
Consciousness. 

Since Awareness is not dependent upon anything, neither ig¬ 
norance nor any other factor can change its nature. If Awareness 
were the effect of some particular cause, then once the cause chan¬ 
ged, the effect would change. Since it is not an effect, there is no 
cause or basis which can alter it. Awareness is not bom out of 
circumstances or available only at a particular time. The eyes, for 
exa mple, may be able to see only at a given time; if the mind is 
preoccupied, then the eyes do not perceive the immediate objects. 
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Thus, the eyes or other organs of perception are dependent upon 
the mind behind them. The mind also depends upon certain condi¬ 
tions for thinking. But Awareness does not depend upon certain 
conditions for thinking. But Awareness does not depend upon the 
mind or the sense organs or any other factor because it is self- 
luminous. Because of it, mind and other sense organs shine. Since 
i is self-luminous, it doesn't undergo any change nor can any factor 
affect it. J 
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Verse Seventeen 


Doubt: 

The doubt which was presented previous to verse sixteen is still 
eing answered in verse seventeen. A doubt can be answered in one 
o two ways. One can dismiss the doubt by showing that the very 
premise of the doubt is false; and one can accept it and resolve it. In 
verse sixteen the doubt was dealt with the first way. Now in verse 

4 seventeen, the same doubt is taken into consideration and then 
dismissed. 

A faMRWIcNlcH: | 

II H 

ta thapyabhati ko' pyesa 
vicarabha vajivanah 
a vagyayasddakase 
vicararkodaya vadbib 

Even though ignorance is not in 
Awareness, 

Yet in the absence of inquiry 
It seems to appear. 

Until the sun of inquiry rises, 

The dew of ignorance lives 
Within the space of Awareness. 

Although ignorance may not affect Awareness, still ignorance is. 

V. ignorance is known to me, just as darkness is known to me. Even 

when light is not present and I cannot see any objects, I see dark¬ 
ness. I am able to appreciate the fact that there is no light. 

Similarly, when I say that ignorance is, that ignorance is known to 
me. If I am obliged to say that ignorance exists, then I can trace that 
ignorance or find its basis only in myself. I cannot place ignorance in 
the physical body or the mind, or the perceptual world because they 
are products of ignorance. Therefore, if I am to admit to the exis¬ 
tence of ignorance, it can only exist within my Awareness. 

"I am ignorant" is a notion illumined by Awareness, which is the 
nature of Therefore, the thought "I am all knowledge, Aware- 
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ness will eliminate the notion "I am ignorant". If I do not know 
w at a pot is, the only way I can eliminate the ignorance of pot is to 
see a pot and have it pointed out to me that 'This is a pot". So too, in 
or er to remove the ignorance of myself, I must have a particular 
ought modification which allows me to know myself as Aware¬ 
ness and which removes any notion of ignorance. 

order to produce this particular thought I must inquire into the 
na e of myself. Ignorance subsists on the lack of inquiry. As long 
- ° no * question "What is a pot?" the ignorance of pot remains. 

owledge of myself cannot take place without inquiry. Just as I 
f 11 USe means knowledge, my eyes, to see the pot in order 
o ow the object "pot", similarly, in gaining knowledge of myself I 
r ^ Se a PP r °pnate means of knowledge, pramana, to grant a 
on on wherein I am able to eliminate ignorance of myself and 
appreciate the truth. The words of the teacher function as a means of 
ow edge to remove that ignorance of myself. If one has listened to 
caching and still ignorance remains, then the intellect has not 
en adequate to appreciate the teaching and inquiry is not comple- 
6 or student. Inquiry must continue until all doubts and errors 

are removed. 


ith reflection and contemplation on the teaching, all notions are 
removed and only the truth of oneself abides . 1 As one who has 
panned for gold will go on removing all the dirt from the raw lump 
° only the pure gold remains, so too, one may gain the 

gold of Knowledge, but along with doubts and various other errors, 
which must be removed until only the purity of one's Self is seen. 
Just as dew remains on the grass or a suspended fog appears to 
envelop formless, shapeless space until the brilliance of the sun's 
mys disperse the moisture, so too, ignorance remains until it is 
dispersed by the sun of inquiry. 
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Verse Eighteen 


* 


Doubt; 

The Karma Kanda elaborately describes various rituals and the 

inn • vi 0f 111086 rituals - Why it go into such description for an 

uwidual who has only an apparent reality? Why should it spend 
t o n\any pages telling about proper action and improper action and 

«"«*»? h individuality is only apparent, then the scripture 
should point out just the Reality. 

it th^ CTeati ? n ' h° m out °1 ignorance, has no substantial truth to 
' en Ihe entire Karma Kanda becomes useless. How, then, can one 
Po on of the Veda be useful and the other part useless? Vedanta, 
^emg part of the Vedas, cannot alone be a means of knowledge. The 
, ® a, _ hs entirety, must be taken as a means of Knowledge 
Watnaria), not just one portion. 


^ r \\ 

11 \c II 

a tmajnanamahanidra - 
jrmbhite' sminjaganmaye 
dirghasvapne sphurantyete 
svargamoksadivibhramah 

Delusions like heaven and liberation 
Appear in this world. 

Which is a long dream 

Caused by the great sleep of Self-ignorance. 

Does the Karma Kanda become apramdna before or after Kno¬ 
wledge of Brahman ? Before knowledge, it is not useless; after kno¬ 
wledge, it is, of course, useless. The Sruti says various things about 
what the brahmacari has to do. Afterwards, once the brahmacdn 
becomes a householder, all the commands meant for the brahmacdn 
are cancelled. When he becomes a vdnaprastha, he is relieved of a 
number of duties that a householder has to perform. Again, if he 
becomes a renundate, he is completely released from all duties. The 
scriptures themselves point this out; thus, at each stage, the por- 
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tions dealing with the other stages become apramdna. The entire 
Veda is a pramana only in reference to whom it addresses. 

Sruti is a means of knowledge for the one who takes this empirical 
or transactional reality as absolute. 1 The Sruti knows that the empiri¬ 
cal world is only apparent, but that it is universally accepted as real. 
Limitation is taken as real; the attempt to be free of limitation is also 
real. Therefore, relief must be given to the one who is wanting. The 
Sruti points out all the possibilities of enjoyment that a person may 
pursue. The Karma Kanda is a means of knowledge for the one. who is 
interested in various results and various forms of experience, inclu¬ 
ding heaven and various spheres of existence after death. 

However, the Karma Kanda is not a means of knowledge for the 
one who has appreciated the limitations of results and of various 
forms of experience. For such a person, Vedanta is a means of 
knowledge. Then, after one has understood the apparent nature of 
limitation, Vedanta is no longer useful to that one. Thereafter, the 
Sruti has nothing to offer, because one is free from any sense of 
limitation. 

If Vedanta itself has nothing to offer the liberated one, how can 
the Karma Kanda, which addresses the limited person, be useful to 
such a one? Since the latter portion of the Veda has already given 
one the knowledge that the world is apparent, that one is free of the 
limitations of time; Self-ignorance has been destroyed. Therefore, 
the Karma Kanda is definitely not going to be a means of knowledge 
for him. 

If one wants to attain another sphere of experience, one needs a 
means of knowledge in order to know how to attain it. If one wants 
liberation, one needs to know how to obtain freedom. The desire for 
varied experience or for liberation exists only before knowledge. 
When one knows oneself to be forever free — free from bondage 
and free from experience — then one no longer needs a means of 
knowledge. Thus a pramana is useful only for one who does not 
know. 

The ignorance of one's Self is like a great, long sleep that is present 
even while one is awake. From beginningless time this, sleep has 
existed; from it, the creation is projected. When one is asleep (in the 
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World hnt^r^n , Wakes up . onl y partially — not to the physical 
dream ItmnranrVth™ 6 ™? 1 ^ 5 ^ 0ne ~ experience is called 
world fofhimself H 6 Wakin ^ w °rid, the dreamer creates a subtle 
waking state th ° Wever ' m rius projection which we call the 
SSS offr? “, a "‘“StKened dream". Once awake, 
dream" mnH * V Ual kmd of dream easily, but this "lengthened 
Pears is dpi U6S ^ j° me ^rne. In the dream anything that ap- 
Rold that USOr ^ e dream tiger that one is afraid of, the dream 

lengthened dream, Z 
“* ,he varims — « 

dreamer *? Mse, so also the waking and 
°r that The atte e waker, the sornsan, makes an attempt to get this 
ap«£rfd ' endiis ■All ithe:hlse notions 

ence it i c 1 3S ° ne ^ un der the spell: whatever the experi- 
ced h 0 1S16 en one 8 ets out °f the spell, all that was experien- 

wl^° meS T 6 ~. jUSt as one shakes o£f «« dream upon 
dS.r P m ntonung, even though, during the spell of the 
ces r.f ft!- WaS eXpedence d as very real. So too, within the experien- 
, creation, happiness is real, misery is real, desires are real 
as long as one is under the spell. 

ow does this waking world differ from the dream world? The 
aZ^ g l f 30 ob i ective reality/ whereas the dream enjoys only 

a subjective reality. While awake, one knows that one is imagining^ 
Whereas m dream one does not know that one is imagining. Thist 

StolS i" erenCe belWe f n Agination STewSrg 

thon 5 ? d * at “ operatin g in the dream state. Even 

mough m both cases the mind is merely spinning, still one feels that 

one* truly undergoing experiences while in the dream. Whereas in 

dream there is a self-forgetfulness, in waking, one is conscious of 
one s imagination. 

In dream, when I come to appreciate that I am dreaming, that 
appreciation is a sign of waking. Similarly, when I say, "When will I 
get out of samsaraV I show some signs of waking. While under the 
spell, I cannot do anything. However, if I happen to discern the fact 
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that everything is only goading me to continue in the same vicious 
circle, that I am only giving new momentum to it, then I have come 
to question the spell For the one who is still under the spell, who 
still wants happiness from the world and from experiences, the 
Karma Kanda is the answer. 

Both Vedanta and the Karma Kanda are means of knowledge for 
the samsdn — neither is a means of knowledge for the wise man. 
"Whom do they address?" is the question. If a person seeks libera¬ 
tion, then Vedanta alone is the means of knowledge. As a pratnana, it 
dismisses the world as being apparent. An apparent or false thing 
need not be dismissed at all if it is seen as apparent; but until it is 
seen as apparent, it has to be dismissed. Therefore, the Sruti beco¬ 
mes a means of knowledge for dismissing what is false and showing 
what is real. The entire Sruti is a pramdna — a means of knowledge 
for keeping the spell going for the one who doesn't feel a longing to 
break the spell — and also for helping one to get out of the spell if 
one wishes to. 


3 * 3533T pTcTlft 
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Verse Nineteen 


Doubt: 

If Atma is one — one Awareness — then why do I experience the 
world as though I were an enjoyer and the world were an object to 
be enjoyed? The objects are inert, and I, the enjoyer, am a sentient 
being. Therefore, there are two entities: the sentient and the insen¬ 
tient. How do you account for this difference if Atmd is one? 


chfaw: 1 

jadajadavibhago' ya- 
majade mayi kalpitah 
bhittibhage same dtra- 
caracara vibbaga va t 


As the division into sentient and insentient 
forms 

Is created on one even canvas. 

So too, this division into sentient and 
insentient 

Is imagined in me, the Awareness. 


In dream, a person, being sentient, creates a dream world: an 
inert mountain as well as a sentient human being. From one mind 
alone both the sentient snake on an inert rope. On the other hand a 
sentient snake can also be taken for an inert rope. Both the inert and 
the sentient can be imposed upon each other. The human being is 
capable of any super imposition — this is what is called Moy« 1 
The mind is the platform for the projection of the whole dream 
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■world. In the dream, I am the enjoyer with objects to enjoy. Both the 
enjoyer and the enjoyed, being products of my mind, are imposed 
upon Consciousness. Both are thoughts which are modifications of 
Consciousness. The imagined duality, of enjoyer and enjoyed, re¬ 
solves into one Consciousness. The differences are created, not 
real. 

On a plain canvas, whose top, middle, and bottom are one even 
surface, is portrayed a running horse, a tree, and a mountain. The 
tree and the mountain are motionless, whereas the horse looks as 
though it were moving. Upon one surface both the sentient and 
insentient are seen- Similarly, upon the one Consciousness various 
forms will resolve into one Consciousness, one Awareness alone. 
The object is in Awareness; the experience is in Awareness; the one 
who experiences it is in Awareness—all three have their being only 
in Awareness and cannot exist separate from Awareness. Since hey 
can be resolved into Awareness, their differences are imagined. 
Therefore, the division of enjoyer and enjoyed is only an apparent 
creation. 



Verse Twenty 

Doubt: 

_ Identifying Atma with Parambrahman is not proper. If you say that 
Atma is a witness, then the existence of two things is implied: one is 
the witness, and the other is what is witnessed, which is the entire 
world. Thus_the definition of Atma involves a world which has to be 
witnessed. Atma, then, enjoys_a different reality than that of Brah- 
tnan ' Total, the Absolute. Atma may be a part of Brahman, but it 
car 'not be the Total. Brahman is defined as nondual, neither inside 
nor outside, whereas this Atma, being the witness, must be distinct 
om the object which it witnesses. Thus, there is no identity bet¬ 
ween Atma and Parabrahman. 

|| *o || 

cetyoparagarupa me 
saksitapina tattviki 
upalaksanameveyam 
nistarangacidambudheh 

Being the witness 
Is a relative definition. 

It is not the truth of my nature. 

For I am the ocean of Awareness, 

Free from all waves. 

The entire world as well as the notion of doership is something 
that is seen. "I am the doer" is known. All that is done by the doer, 
all experiences, are known. The one who knows all this is the saksi, 
the witness. However, this quality of being a witness is not real, in 
fact, Atma is not a witness. In order to appreciate the Self as free from 
the seer-seen relationship, Atma is pointed to as a witness; but there 
is not act of witnessing on/the part of Atma. 

Atma is free of thought because it is the very content of the 
thought-form ( vrtti ). In and through the wave is the water of the 
ocean: the ocean is the very content of the wave. The wave can 
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break, can change form; yet the water is not affected, for it is free 
from the changing form of the wave. The wave is only apparent. 

So too. Consciousness is in and through any thought modifica¬ 
tion — unaffected by the changing form of the thought. 

Due to a thought modification, a difference between the knower 
and known exists. In order to objectify these two thought-forms of 
knower and known, we say that there is a witness. But nothing is 
actually witnessed because both thought-forms are apparent. No 
connection exists between the apparent and the real. Only from a 
particular standpoint is theAtmd said to be a witness. With reference 
to an object or an action, Atma itself is free from objects. In order to 
remove the notion of duality, Atma is said to be nondual. Because 
there is a notion of bondage, Atma is pointed out as being always 
free. Thus, to remove notions, Atma is implied in various ways. 
Through this technique one appreciates the true nature of the 
Self. Thus, the word witness is used only to point out the Self, 
which is free from all ohjects and from the notion of doership — 
the Self free from all waves of thought. 


Verse Twenty-One 


Doubt: 

affer+^u* ^ t ^ iat * 310 Bra/mwn, unaffected by changes, for I am 
sorro 6 f. * ^ave likes and dislikes: I become happy and 

^ ' Th e se changes affect my nature so I cannot be Brahman, 

Wh o is changeless. 

Tt 'qlM: 

II ^ II 

amrtabdema me jtrrur 
mrsadindlrajanmabhih 
sphatikadrema me ragah 
svapnasamdhyabhravibhramaih 

I, who am an ocean of immortality. 

Am not affected by birth. 

Just as the waves 
Do not affect the ocean; 

Nor is the crystal mountain 

Touched by the hues 

Of the moving clouds of the evening. 

The ocean is not affected by the froth or foam or waves on top of it. 

■ tvlk 316 t ^ ie ^ or ' es ocean ' neither increasing it nor decreasing 

1 * y* e ocean remains unaffected by the changes on its surface. 

Similarly, any number of creations can take place in me, but I 
remain the same all the time. Any number of births can take place, 
yet I am not changed. The basis of a superimposition is not affected 
by that superimposition, for the apparent does not alter the true 
substance. The changes of birth, sustenance, and death do not 

■r ^ 

h (l tT^nsfsRn 
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for any reason affect the basis. Brahman. 

The mind may have a like or a dislike which may reflect upon me, 
but it is not me. In the evening the moving clouds gain a glow from 
the golden hue of the sun. One moment they are orange, then 
crimson. An icy, snowcapped mountain reflects the changing 
colours of the clouds. Although the ice does not change colour, it 
appears as changing due to the reflection of the changing colours in 
the moving clouds. The mountain is not connected to or associated 
with these various moving clouds. So too, I am not connected or 
associated with these various changes of my mind. I may look as 
though I change, but in fact, I am a mountain of pure crystal; I am 
Awareness. 

The variations of the mind do not bring about any intrinsic change 
upon the mountain of Awareness that I am. Moment to moment, 1 
may appear to lose my crystalline clarity and look as if I am covered 
by a colour, crimson or blue, but I am not transfigured at all. the 
mountain always continues to be pure snow. If it truly changes, 
then it would continue to be that colour, but it returns to white — 
always main taining white. If the variation is taken as the true colour 
of the mountain, then one has not understood the characteristics of 
snow. For the knowledgeable person, the changing colours give an 
additional beauty to the icy mountain. So too, with the knowledge 
of the Self, the changing colours of my mind are only a beautiful 
display of nature. 



Verse Twenty-Two 


Doubt: 

BrIr CeP u that Brahman is identical with Abrta (the Self) but I see that 
ties rti ” 3S ^ lree *l ua ^des sot, cit and arnnda. If it has three quali- 
for' i 0 * 6 Self 31so en )°y s qualities like any other object. In order 

exist™^ t0 6Xist ' there has tobea locus on which *e qualities 
the as ',f 0r exam ple, "blueness", a quality of the pot, abides in 
in th°cL aS ,ta ^ ness " abides in the tree. If these three qualities abide 
th q *^ eir cbauge the Self will change. Enjoying qualities, 

e oelf becomes a substance, subject to destruction. 


II ^ II 

svarupameva me sattvam 
na tu dharmo na bhastvavat 
madanyasya sato' bhavan - 
na hi sa jatirisyate 

Existence is indeed my nature. 

Not a quality. 

As spaceness is not a quality 
Of space. 

Myself, Existence, 

Alone is. 

A species of Existence is not possible. 


The Self does not have the quality of existence — it is Existence. 

rom one standpoint, it is called sat. Existence. Existence is the basis 
on which everything is. All has its being in Existence alone: All 
resolves into Existence alone. That Existence does not differ, nor is it 
many. There is only one Existence. Pot existence, doth existence, 

ee existence a form may qualify Existence, but Existence is one 
alone. 

Wherever there is a quality, there must be a spedes or a category 
to provide a locus on which the quality exists. Since the Self is one, 
there is no category or spedes for it, as there is no category or spedes 
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s^aos.K®* fe there a grouping for space or a union with space — 
there is no second space. So too, there is not a second thing apart 
from the Self, Existence. 

Space may appear conditioned due to certain factors within it. 
Enclosed by four walls, it is room space; within a pot, it is pot space. 
A particular form which is given a name, "room" or "pot", apparen¬ 
tly limits the space. But space itself is not truly conditioned by these 
names and forms; space remains one. So too, any number of objects 
can exists: The pot is, the room is, he is, she is, I am (is), you are (is) 
— but there is not a variety of is's. Various names and forms are 
there, but all depend on Existence for their appearance. Everything 
is because Existence is. 1 

Existence, therefore, is a principle which does not depend upon 
another existing factor. Being independent, it is the very nature of 
the Self and not a quality of the Self. 


^cf ChSndogyopanisad Vl-ii-J 


Ibid. VI-viii-7 


Verse Twenty-Three 

Doubt: 

Thus, 
quality, 
is a qua! 

Self has 

svarupameva me jnanam 
na gunah sa gunoyadi 
anatmatvamsattvam va 
jneyajneyatvayofi patet 

Awareness is my nature. 

Not a quality. 

If it is a quality. 

Then that which is known 
Is not the Self, 

And that which is not known 
Is not existent. 

0 

One may argue that Awareness or Knowledge cannot be the 
nature of the Self, for awareness comesand goes. In sleep there is no 
awareness; even during waking, awareness differs according to the 
perceptions one has of objects. Therefore, awareness cannot be 
identical with the Self, which is Existence. It can only be an adventi- 
tious quality. 

To this we answer that Awareness does not come and go—only a 
particular thought modification comes and goes. A thought hap¬ 
pens within Awareness as a day pot happens within space. Within 
Awareness alone, the thoughts are formed and again fall. Aware¬ 
ness always is; it is not distinct from Existence. 

Taittiriyopanisad ll-i-l 
Sankara-Bhasya 


? Atmh ^ ^ but bareness must be a 
ity the characteristic of knowing. That knowingness 

Sus onSr" f free ° f qualities ' 14 cannot be the Self, for the 
^ uaht y of awareness, this capacity to know 
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Verse Twenty-Four 


Doubt: 

I can see that the Self is Existence and Awareness, for no one tries 
to become aware or existent; everyone is existent and aware. Howe¬ 
ver, everyone does want to become happy; therefore, happiness 
must be other than myself. I find happiness in the world and not in 
myself; I depend on die world for my satisfaction. Only in associa¬ 
tion with certain things do I become happy. As milk gains in the 
quality of coffee in association with it, I too, gain the quality of 
happiness in association with certain objects. Since happiness is a 
quality which my mind enjoys depending on objects and situations, 
it cannot be my nature. 

^TRI- 

II 

ahameva sukham nanya - 
danyaccennaiva tatsukham 
amadartham na hi preyo 
madartham na svatah priyam 


I am happiness, independent of anything 
Anything other does not bring happiness 
Love is not towards others; 

Nor can I love myself. 

For I am love. 1 


If my nature is not happiness, then to what does this quality 
belong? If it belongs to something other than myself, then how can I 
ever become happy or full? In a moment of joy I say "lam happy'. 
The happiness is not with the object or the situation. If it were, then 
that object or situation would be a source of happiness for everyone. 
Also, if happiness were a quality inherent in objects, then one 
would desire all objects. Yet every object is not desirable to me. I love 
only those objects which bring me happiness. I do not love the 
objects, but I love the happiness which the object brings. Happiness 

1. See Verse Two, note 4. 
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Since 7 0t a quality inherent in the object, 
quality f a PP* ness can not be a quality of the object, can it then be a 
seek a co *“?. e m * nc ^ M it were a quality of the mind, then I would not 
completi iti0n to ^^uce happiness within the mind. The sense of 
The mi h ^ i s happiness, would be the mind's happiness, 

completi > ”° Wever ' assumes itself to be incomplete and then seeks 
Piness ° n ^* nce the mind seeks completion outside of itself, hap- 
^ S0 C r 0t * ts ^trinsic quality. 

°und w ** ^PP* 1 " 1633 were a quality of the mind, then when the 
Expg . as re solved as in deep sleep, happiness would be dismissed. 
expe . ence shows the reverse to be true. Deep sleep is a state of 
C omp] enCe ah of us desire to enter because of the sense of 

m anjf ° n obtained there. When the mind is resolved, happiness 
minc j ests - Thus, happiness cannot be a quality of the individual 

indi happiriess is not a quality of the object nor a quality of the 
wh Vldual "aind, then from where does it come? Happiness appears 
. en a particular condition is induced within the mind. When a 
Slre d object is obtained, then the desiring mind is granted a calm 
m °ment. The love expressed as I encounter a desired object is able to 
J^olve projections in my mind, thus allowing me to be with myself, 
ft,, en a Particular desire within the mind is resolved, then the 
*Jdlness which is my nature appears. Fullness, which is love, is but 

^nature of the Self . 2 


2 . 


*J*3 Chandogyopanisad VU-xxii-1 


Verse Twenty-Five 


Perhaps sat, at, and anatida aK not qualities, but definitely they 
are three distinct things. The Sruti says that Brahman is one, but you 
are mentioning three things. Therefore, Brahman consists of three 
things, not one. 

na hi nanasvarupam sya- 
dekam vastu kadacana 
tasmadakhanda evasmi 
vijahajjagatim bhidam 

That which is one 

Can never, at any time, be varied. 

Therefore, 

I am undivided. 

Giving up 

Any divisions brought about by the world. 1 

Three approaches exists, but not three separate entities; for sat is 
tit and sat-tit is ananda: they are not distinct. From the stand-point of 
a relative existence we point out sat, that which has timeless exis¬ 
tence. From the standpoint of awareness conditioned by a knower/ 
known relationship, we point out tit, Awareness free from this 
duality. By analyzing happiness gained by the attainment of a 
desired object, we find an object-free fullness, ananda. These are all 
one: Existence free from time, Awareness free from duality, and 
Fullness free from desire. They all resolve into the Absolute, there¬ 
fore, Awareness and Existence are the same; they are not distinct. 

The same reasoning holds true for fullness, ananda. Fullness 

1 TjfrorT 

^ Stef wji wldft. 

Brhadiranyakopanisad II-iv -12 
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0 be away fro m Awareness and Existence; for if it were, then 
no one could have the experience "I am happy". Since happiness is 
experienced as the subject, then it cannot be away from the Aware¬ 
ness which is the subject. Therefore, the nature of that very subject 
K -riv areneSS ' ^ s ^ ence / and Fullness. 

hi h na ^ re Self is one; it is not manifold. 2 The varieties 
obiprti t0 ma ^ e U P w °dd, divided by time, space, and 
) cavity, do not abide within me, the Self. When I give up the 
visions brought about by the world, I am one, undivided, which 
JT sa t~cit-5nanda, Brahman. 

man th ° ne i s;3 No second thing exists. Apart from Brah- 

> there is no other substance. Any item that I examine within the 
on breaks down into various parts. For example, if I examine a 
]j no one thing there; the item "car" will break down into a 
1 ° ^hon of various components. The tire is not the car, nor is the 
er , nor the steering wheel, nor the gasoline; yet all the compo- 
e nts together make the aggregate "car". Even each of these compo- 
y* e nts can be further broken down into other parts. This analogy 
0 ds true for tiny item within the creation. Therefore, when I start 
analyzing, I cannot arrive at any one substance within the creation, 

0r ea ch is an aggregate of parts. No one thing has any true existence 
wfrhin itself. Then, that existence which is, is the only thing that is. 

Existence cannot be distinct from Awareness, for if existence were 
distinct from Awareness, then it would become insentient. If insen- 
kent, then it would become an object. If an object, then it would 
enjoy name and form, and thus become subject to dismissal as 
apparent. Therefore, it would lose its original definition as that 
w hich is in all three periods of time. So Existence cannot be different 
from Awareness. 

The converse is also true, that Awareness cannot be distinct from 
Existence. If it were distinct, then it would be away from the exis¬ 
tence Self ( sadatma ). If it were away from the Self, then it would 
become an inert object, thus negating the very definition of Aware¬ 
ness: sentiency. 



-q w ^ nsrrfu Ibid. lV-iv-19 

farm: nr siren nsrejn-. 1ud.1v.iv.20 



Verse Twenty-Six 


Introduction: 

This verse is a summation of the teaching. 



II II 

. paroksatapariccheda- 
gabalyapoha nirmalam 
tadasltigira laksya- 
mahamekarasarh mahah 

I am one limitless Essence 

Which is implied through the Mahavakya 

I am pure, free from ignorance. 

My nature is not distinct nor limited. 1 

The summation of the teaching called Vedanta is given with a 
sentence which reveals the identity between the individual and the 
Total. Such a sentence is called a Mahavakya. One such sentence is 
tat-toam-asv. "that thou art". Tat, "that", stands for the Lord, the 
Creator who is all-knowing and all-powerful. The word tvam, 
"you", represents the individual who has only limited knowledge 
and limited power. The identity between the two is appreciated 
when the distinguishing factors are seen as apparent conditionings. 
In the removal of these conditionings one appreciates that only one 
substance. Consciousness alone, is there. 

The qualities of the Lord and the individual are contradictory. The 
Lord, as any author of a particular creation, has complete kno¬ 
wledge of the creation which he authored. As a pot-maker has 
complete knowledge of the pot—how it is made and its functional 
purpose — so too, the Sruti reveals that the creator has the kno¬ 
wledge of the formation of the creation and all the laws that govern 
the operational aspects of the creation. Since this creation is purpo¬ 
seful and functional, one can reason that there is an intelligent cause 
w hich authored it. That intelligent cause is that which has the full 

j ^ verse Twenty-Two, note 2. 
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of its creation. 

individual within the creation it is impossible to know the 
ce s *** fff entirety. Such a knowledge would comprise all scien- 
by disciplines, plus all that which has not yet been revealed 

s ixnpi enCe ° r ex pl a ined within any discipline. Such a knowledge is 
the c y n °* P° ss ^i e - How, then, can there be an identity between 
•y^^tor and the individual? 

each 6 ldenti ty is not within the qualities or factors which make up 
A*%, but in the removal of these qualities and factors. The 
sam e 5* ess b Y which the Creator knows His total knowledge is the 
of War eness by which I, an individual, know my limited areas 
hojj-^^dge. There is no differentiation in Awareness. The distinc- 
tyu- l f re °nly in the capacity of knowing, but not in the Awareness 
e nables one to know. This Awareness is sat, "real", in it the 
b as j Uai ' the Lord and the creation have their being. Being one 
fi. ^ truth, the "threeness" of s at-cit-anunda becomes apparent. 

* 3111 that Awareness which is the Lord and also his 
a hon; I am not different from Him. 



Verse Twenty-Seven 



upaSantajagajjiva- 
SisyacaryeSvarabhramam 
svatah. siddhamanadyantam 
paripurnamaham mahah 


The delusion about the world. 

The individual and the Lord, 

The student and the teacher 
Is resolved. 

I am limitless. 

Without beginning and endless. 

The Self is established. 

I am complete. 

Through inquiry I have destroyed Self-ignorance. I took myself to 
be limited and sorrowful and subject to destruction. I have negated 
what is not true and have destroyed the delusions about myself and 
the world. I thought that I was an individual separate from the 
world, but now I know that the apparent world exists within me, the 
Awareness. One can negate an error or a false perception, as I can 
negate the perception of a snake by seeing the rope, but the percep¬ 
tion of the rope cannot be negated, for it is the actual image. When 
the reflection in the minor is understood as reflection then any 
destruction to the reflection does not destroy me. The reflection in 
the minor is a false perception of the actual face. Even if I stand in a 
hallway of minors and see thousands of images of my own form, 
still I know each of them is a reflection of one form. Perceptually I see 
a number of figures, but I know that I have one physical body. If I 
look in a concave mirror or a convex minor, I will see mutations of 
my form. However, I never lose the knowledge that what I am 



TaiMrlyopartisad II-x-5 
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& are reflections of one physical body, 
mv if n * ^ ave < ^ scr “ r 'i nate( l between the false perceptions of 
. ^7* ■ my identification with my body or the thoughts in my 
and the truth of myself as Awareness, then I am no longer 
1111 er the spell of ignorance or delusion. I know that the truth of 
e d world is Awareness, not distinct from me, but abiding 

within me. Nor am I distinct from the teacher who teaches this truth 

tor the teacher teaches within Awareness. The Lord, also cannot 
stand separate from Awareness, for the Author of creation m„of 
..f e Awareness; He is aware of His creation. The Awarenoc 

wi which He perceives His creation cannot be distinct from th S 
confine 1688 Which 58 m y self • As Awareness I am not bound bv the 

andTp^ 8 ° f ** W ° rld ' but 3111 6x6 fr ° m ^^on of tele 

wor^ T Wbo ^ nows oneself to be free from the time/space frame- 
longer d ° WS oneself to ** limitless. Such a one is liberated. No 
the tn Ik ° ne search for happiness for one knows that the Self is 

mith of one's happiness; the mind abides with the Self alone 

is mortalit y f° r ° ne knows that the Self does not die nor 

su l ec * to destruction. By inquiry one has eliminated the ie- 

partcuLr^m 1 ° neSe ^ ^ now ^ e< ^S e removes the quest for all 

^ 6 ^ lree ^ as * c problems inherent in man, the longing for happi¬ 
ness, the fear of mortality, and the desire for knowledge, all resolve 
m e truth of one's Self. The one who knows this without doubt 
error is full and complete. 


or 



Verse Twenty-Eight 

As a Vedantic text begins with a humble invocation of the Lord's 
Grace, it ends praising that Grace which has come in the form of 
knowledge. 


laksmidharakaveh sukti- 
daradambhojasam bhrtah 
advaitamakarando 'yam 
vidvadbhrngaimipiyatam 

May this nectar of non-duality 
Available in the lotus words 
Of Lak§midhara Kavi 
Be ever enjoyed 
By the wise. 

Who are like bees. 

The verses of this text are compared to the fragrant lotus blos¬ 
soms. The lotus has a nectar which is sweet and attracts all bees. The 
nectar (makaranda) of this text is nonduality (advaita). As bees come to 
relish and enjoy the nectar of the lotus, so too, may the wise ones 
come to drink and enjoy this nectar of nonduality. As the essence of 
the flower maintains the bee, the essence of this text, the truth of 
one's Self, maintains the wise. 

As the bee must have the dexterity to procure the honey which is 
kept deep inside the flower, so too one must develop the capacity of 
inquiry in order to discover the truth of one's Self . 1 It is not a 
problem of dialectics or semantics, but it is a problem of ignorance, 

1 - ^raiser 

^ dfiSgUjdltict 

Srifcft BrhadSranyakopanisad IV-iv-14 
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and mquiiy alone can remove the ignorance . 2 Inquiry is the means 

me understanding of one's Self and one inquires until all 
ignorance is gone. 



2_ 

slicii Kathopanisad I-U-7 















ADVAITA 

MAKARANDA 

Ann Berliner 


Advaita-makaranda is an obscure text written 
most likely between the 11th and 15th centimes 
by Laksmidhara. He has written one other text, 
Bhaga vannamaka um udi as well as a hka to the 
Snmad Bhagavatam called Amrtatarangim. 

The author purposely avoided the misuse of such 
vague terms as "eternal", "soul", "spirit", "ego", 
etc. Such words, filled with cultural and 
psychological interpretations, can be misleading. 
In the first reading the verses may seem very 
simple, but it is a deceptive simplicity. The 
simplicity is only in the controlled lack of 
adjectives and not in the presentation of the 
subject matter. 

In the body of the commentary the author places 
herself in the position of a traditionalist and 
presents the matter from a traditionalist's point of 
view. The author has tried to understand this 
approach by the study of various Vedantic texts 
under the guidances of teachers who are part of 
the tradition. As is the wont with traditionalists, 
they resolve the subject matter of each verse into 
understanding of the limitless Self. 

Within the tradition a particular argument is 
substantiated by quoting from the Sastra 
(Upanisads, Brahma-Sutras, Bhagvad-Gita). The 
author has emulated this classical approach by 
footnoting the philosophical arguments with 
quotations from the Sastra. 

The introduction to each verse presents the 
purvapaksa while the verse and commentary 
reveal the siddhanta. When the verse is a 
continuation of the siddhanta, no purvapaksa 
precedes it. 
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